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Distinctiveness. 

“We would that all people knew our inside 
as they know our outside,” said George Fox. 
But it is for lack of knowing our inside,—our 
spiritual principles,—that people think that 
Quakerism consists in our outside. Failing to 
observe now-a-days the distinctive externals by 
which Friends were formerly recognized, they 
think Quakerism itself is well-nigh gone. Much 
superficial talk of that sort has appeared in the 
papers of late. The most internal system of 
faith and doctrine in the Christian church is 
thought by writers otherwise intelligent, to 
be external, or nothing. A distinctive way of 
thinking tends to make a distinctive way of 
appearing, but the outward letter is by no 
means all there is of the inward spirit. 

It is a law of life that a distinctive princi- 
ple will form about itself a distinctive expres- 
sion. Throughout creation this is done, else 
all classification and every natural science 
would be impossible. Distinguishableness is 
akindness to fellow-mortals everywhere. If 
we say the Scriptures do not prescribe it, what 
does the Scriptures’ God do? He gives every 
man’s face his distinctive outward appear- 
ance. He wisely distinguishes Haggai from 
Isaiah, and Matthew’s style from Paul’s. He 
causes that the inner germ of one apple-seed 
shall uniformly produce a Baldwin, and that of 
another always a pippin. As is the interior prin- 
ciple, so throughout his works is the exterior 
form. And we are told this is not Christian- 
ity. It is, if it was through Christ ‘‘that all 
things were made, and without Him not one 
thing made that was made.’’ It is Chris- 
tianity in natural law, if it be Christ, as 
is declared, “‘who upholdeth all things by the 
word of his power.”’’ It is by Christian law, 
and by brotherly kindness, that such on earth 
as stand distinguished from other professions 
in their conception of a ministry by the Spirit, 
and free from hire, of worship by immediate 
and silent Divine intercourse, of the immediate- 
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ness of Christ’s dealing with us as our sufficient 
Mediator and priest, of abstinence from oaths 
and wars, of renouncing all display or appear- 
ance that caters to vanity or pride, of the con- 
formity of daily conduct and religious work to 
the perceptible witness of Christ’s Spirit, 
of baptism and communion as by the Spirit only, 
—that such disciples, so differentiated from 
other professions inwardly, should let their 
true inwardness have the advantage of gener- 
ally understood signs,—signs practically of 
those principles’ own producing. The studied 
absence of such outward indexes comes pretty 
close to a confession that there is nothing dis- 
tinctive at heart to stand for. Accordingly 
it is not without reason that the public think 
Quakerism is gone, where it is not earnest 
enough at heart to confess itself. The public’s 
error, and sometimes an unspiritual member’s 
error, is in resting Quakerism on its outward 
badges rather than its inward life;—which 
life is, indeed, possible without this or that 
form of testimony, but yet in human weak- 
ness less likely to be kept steadfast. 

We would not reflect on some who truly 
have the root of the matter in themselves, but 
have not seen the call to testify of it in the 
usual way. There are, indeed, such precious 
spirits. Sometimes their way for the testi- 
mony has been closed up by injudicious or 
harmful presentations of the subject; or by 
the outward testimony of some being found 
to cover a vacuum, asregards life in the prin- 
ciples. The Searcher of hearts knows each 
one’s peculiar impediments, and we would 
judge no one. Nevertheless the principle 
stands throughout this universe, that inward 
and outward distinctiveness as a rule mutually 
correspond. Even vanity will have its dis- 
tinctive tokens of dress and address, and 
why not sanity? All words are made lan- 
guage by distinctiveness, all atoms and mole- 
cules make science possible thereby. It is a 
kindness in nature, it is also a duty in doc- 
trines. Our protest against forms is not as 
testimonies of truth, but only as rituals as- 
sumed to have a sacerdotal value. 

The Presbyterian sustains Friends in their 
view of the relation between testimonial dress 
and conformity with the world. The omitted 
sentence, in our copy following, is this : ‘‘The 
change of dress doubtless affected but little, if 
any, their spirtual life, save as they made it a 
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part of their religion.’’ The effect on spiritual 
life in each case will depend on the amount of 
obedience or disobedience of the witness of the 
Spirit that is involved. The changes, —the giv- 
ing up of the outward testimonies, —must nat- 
urally affect one’s care to discriminate so sharp- 
ly as he did before, the grounds whereon he is 
concerned to be a Quaker. One generation of 
general non-distinctiveness already shows mul- 
titudes under our name ceasing to know their 
right hand from their left, as regards the 
standard and doctrines given us to display be- 
cause of the Truth. Even simplicity itself as- 
sumed as an escape from “plainness,’’ has 
been wofully sacrificed, and loud gaiety largely 
evolved, by throwing overboard the special 
plainness that stood as our testimony for sim- 
plicity. By many essaying to adopt a simplicity 
cut loose from testimonial form, simplicity 
is vanishing among the things that were, and 
doctrinal latitude and indifference setting in. 

But let our great peculiarity be the Holy 


Spirit without which all other peculiarities 
are-empty. 


The Presbyterian on Wordly Conformity and 
Significant Plainness. 

At the recent Yearly Meeting of the Friends 
held in this city, it was distinctly noticeable 
that among the younger generation of the 
sect, the former sombre garb and characteris- 
tic headgear was discarded and in their stead 
a conformity to the prevailing styles and fash- 
ions of the world adopted. The change of 
dress . . . is suggestive of the tendency in the 
lives of the followers of Jesus Christ which 
leads to serious and dangerous ends. 

Conformity in the manner of dress, the style 
of living, the character of amusements, the 
choice of vacation places, and in many of the 
lesser incidents of life has become a part of 
existence. The same spirit is entering into a 
religious life and is much to be deprecated. 
The yielding in what have been termed the 
non-essentials, has made easier the yielding 
in the matter of truth once delivered to the 
saints. The conformity to men’s dictates and 
customs becomes a habit of life and its influ- 
ence on the spiritual nature is evidencing it- 
self in a conformity to the world that clearly 
ought to be guarded against. 

Convictions that form the bulwark of belief 
and the ground of faith are esteemed more 
or less lightly. The world scoffs or jeers, or 
mocks, and in that the ardent disciple discov- 
ers himself to be a peculiar person is found 
the basis of hisdiscomfiture. The truth that 
seemed so necessary yesterday is regarded 
more or less indifferently to-day. The act 
that was the result of an ingrained belief seems 








out of keeping with its surroundings. The 
life that is fashioned along the lines of its 
suggestion is not in accord with the lives of 
men, and the result has been a yielding, at 
first only like the change of an outer garment, 
but because of its relations to the spirit that 
dwelt beneath, it has marked the beginning of 
the giving of a vital faith. If one be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is within him 
he has a sure foundation on which to build, 
but if the fourdation itself is removed, then 
there remains only a structure built upon the 
sand which cannot withstand the shocks and 
assaults of the storm. It is the conviction 
maintained, and defended, and contended for 
that proves a means to the development of 
character and the upbuilding of the real life. 

The same is true of the purposes that domi- 
nate the career. It is the purpose carried out 
in act which proves of value. The good inten- 
tion that ends with intention is only disastrous. 
In the tendency to conformity to the world the 
purpose has been forgotten. The weakening 
of it has wrought a change in Christian char- 
acter. The enthusiasm of service loses some 
of its fervor when it is discovered that it stands 
well nigh alone. The careless, indifferent, 
lukewarm endeavor casts a chill over the life. 
The natural sequence is a pulseless Christian- 
ity that has the semblance of the real, but it 
has been so conformed to the spirit of man 
that it has beer. robbed of its vigor. It is not 
good form to be too enthusiastic, or zealous, 
or earnest, at least in Christian service, and 
the consecrated purpose is overwhelmed. 

Such a condition is not the result of a mo- 
ment but is the product of a gradual change 
of sentiment. It began with the partial yield- 
ing and it has culminated in a lost stability of 
life. Whether it has been due to the world’s 
influence upon the Church, or to the Church’s 
attempt to meet the demands of the world 
matters little, but the fact remains that the 
distinguishing characteristics of the disciple 
are hard to discover. The old Jewish people 
hid their religion under tradition until tradi- 
tion itself became their supreme revelation, 
and mayhap the Christian world to-day has 
yielded so much to the world of sin that its 
real truths if not forgotten, have, at least, 
been too much concealed. 

It was Pilate’s error when ‘‘willing to con- 
tent the people” he submitted Jesus to the 
scourging, and then delivered Him to be cruci- 
fied. It was the spirit of conformity to what 
seemed to be demanded that led to the cruci- 
fixion of the Divine Son. In the life of the 
professed follower the Master is again on trial. 
The verdict is being given in the devotion or 
non-devotion, the full fledged allegiance or 
half-hearted indifference that is manifested. 
The world’s non-conformist is the need of the 
hour. The man who has convictions and 
stands for them, who has purposes and will 
carry them to execution, who lives not in the 
fear of man but in the sight of God, who 
struggles not to suppress the better instincts 
of his nature to conform them to the world’s 
mold, but who gives them free scope for their 
development—will attain to the more abun- 
dant life. This freedom from the world’s re- 


straint will lead out to a glorious liberty, a 
heritage that belongs by right to the child of 
God, and the life itself will reflect in clearer 
effulgence the Divine glory. 
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Confidence in Friends as Educators. 


Friends who are interested in the schools of 
our Society will undoubtedly find much to en- 
courage them in the article that appeared in 
THE FRIEND Fifth Month 10th, entitled, ‘‘The 
Line Upon Which to Extend the Influence of 
Friends’ Schools.” It is significant that one 
of our teachers has been favored clearly to in- 
terpret to us, what we believe to be the cor- 
rect line upon which to continue the work, 
and that the Educational Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting does in these days of 
vaulted ‘‘high standards,” control the school 
patronage of hundreds of children who are 
non-members of our religious Society, indi- 
cates, in our judgment, that a blessing has 
attended ‘‘the strenuous efforts of the past two 
decades,” and has assured to the committee a 
missionary field, the boundaries of which are 
unlimited. 


A. V. HUTTON. 
SALEM, OHIO. 


Dachhsber Notes. 


Extracts from a letter of Cornelius Jansen 
to J. Elkinton: 


Yesterday I wrote thee a postal card, say- 
ing that I was going to meet with Peter Veri- 
gin. They were to come to my room at the 
hotel (in Winnipeg), and I waited till almost 
eleven o’clock, and when I had made up my 
mind that it was not to be, a telephone mes- 
sage told me that P. V. and the interpreter 
were at the Exchange Hotel, and that they 
were very tired, and if I would not come up? 
Of course, | went right up, finding P. V. al- 
ready in bed, yet we had a very satisfactory 
conference. His interpreter is a young Douk- 
hobor, of perhaps 18 years, who speaks Eng- 
lish fluently, and I think faithfully translated 
our conversation. 

I wish I could write thee all we spoke about, 
but that is impossible, and | will jot down 
what comes to me as I write. Remembering 
Commissioner Smith’s suggestion, I did not 
press the School question; and, in fact, at 
first I found him very non-committal; but af- 
terwards he grew more and more friendly, 
and gave me very directly to understand that 
he was very much in favor of having schools 
and education for and among the Doukhobors, 
and has already, at Yorkton, and will con- 
tinue to give his influence in behalf of their 
schools. 

When asked about the position of the Douk- 
hobors on the Saskatchewan River with re- 
gard to the school, he said that he had only 
been there five days in all—far too short a 
time to get any very definite information— 
but that he had got the impression that they 
were rather in favor of having a small school 
house in each village. 

It is plainly to be seen that Peter Verigin 
has been a very, very much occupied and busy 
man, for he told me, with a shade of sadness, 
that of the three months he has already been 
in Canada he has had only three days with his 
mother ! 

He said that words failed him to express to 
the Quakers the debt of gratitude felt for all 
they had done, and still were doing, for the 
Doukhobors, and that it was his firm intention 
to come to Philadelphia this summer. 

He asked many questions about the Friends 
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(in fact, he seems to have a very child-like 
mind), if they all lived in town, or were farm- 
ers, etc., etc. 

When I told him that I thought the Friends 
would help him defray the expenses of hig 
coming to Philadelphia, he said: ‘‘How can 
we expect them to do that, when they have 
already done so much for us ? No ; | will pay 
mvself.”’ 

He told me his intention is to return to 
Russia this summer in order to labor for the 
release of some 100 Doukhobors who are 
exiled. When I said that 1 hoped very much 
that he would soon come back, he said: “{ 
don’t know; perhaps the Government will send 
me to Siberia, also.” 

This morning Peter left on an early train 
to go back to Yorkton with a carload of 
horses, brought here for the Doukhobors, un- 
der the personal attention of Superintendent 
Speers, whom, by the way, I have found a 
very kind-hearted, considerate man. 

On Peter’s return to Yorkton the final steps 
will be taken with regard to the 2000 home- 
stead entries, for which he and two other 
Doukhobors were appointed Commissioners in 
order to expedite matters. 


“Wait on the Lord.” 


PSALMS XXVII, 14. 





It may seem an easy thing to wait, but it is 
one of the postures which a Christian soldier 
learns not without years of teaching. March- 
ing and quick marching are much easier to 
God’s warriors than standing still. There are 
hours of perplexity when the most willing 
spirit, anxiously desirous to serve the Lord, 
knows not what part to take. Then what 
shall itdo? Vex itself by despair? Fly back 
in cowardice, turn to the right hand in fear, 
or rush forward in presumption? No, but 
simply wait, wait in prayer, however. Call 
upon God, and spread the case before Him; 
tell Him your difficulty, and plead his promise 
of aid. In dilemmas between one duty and 
another, it is sweet to be humble as a child, 
and wait with simplicity of soul upon the Lord. 
It is sure to be well with us when we feel and 
know our own folly, and are heartily willing 
to be guided by the will of God. But wait in 
faith. Express your unstaggering confidence 
in him; for unfaithful, untrusting waiting is 
but an insult to the Lord. Believe that if He 
keep you tarrying even till midnight, yet He 
will come at the right time; the vision shall 
come, and shall not tarry. Wait in quiet pa- 
tience, not rebelling because you are under the 
affliction, not blessing your God for it. Never 
murmur against the second cause, as the chil- 
dren of Israel did against Moses; never wish 
you could go back to the world again, but ac- 
cept the case as it is, and put it as it stands 
simply and with your whole heart, without any 
self will, into the hand of your covenant God, 
saying, ‘“‘Now, Lord, not my will, but thine 
be done. I know not what to do; I am brought 
to extremities; but I will wait until thou shalt 
cleave the floods, or drive back my foes. I 
| Will wait, if thou keep me many a day, for 
_my heart is fixed upon Thee alone, 0 God, 
‘and my spirit waiteth for Thee in the full 

conviction that Thou wilt yet be my joy and 
|my salvation, my refuge and my _ strong 
tower.’’—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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MAKING A MAN. 


“Hurry the baby as fast as you can, 

Hurry him, worry him, make him a man. 

Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants, 
Feed him on brain-foods, make him advance, 
Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk. 

Into the grammar-school, cram him with talk, 
Fill his poor head full of figures and facts, 
Keep on a-jamming them in till it cracks. 
Once boys grew up at a rational rate, 

Now we develop a man while you wait. 


“Rush him through college, compel him to grab 

Of every known subject a dip and a dab. 

Get him in business and after the cash, 

All by the time he can raise a mustache. 

Let him forget he was ever a boy ; 

Make gold his god, and its jingle his joy. 

Keep him a-hustling and clear out of breath. 

Until he wins—nervous prostration and death.” 
—The Arya Patrika, 


The Confessors of Peace from the Second Century 
to the Era of Mahomet. 
AL 

Athenasius, who stood so stoutly in defence 
of the Nicene creed against the Arians was 
several times banished from Alexandria, and 
finally died there in 373, having been bishop 
forty-six years. Although on a number of oc- 
casions his life was in great jeopardy, it does 
not appear that at any time did he make ap- 
peal to the sword for his defense. The fol- 
lowing declaration is in line with the senti- 
ments avowed by Tertullian and Cyprian: 

‘‘Nothing more forcibly marks the weakness 
of a bad cause than persecution. Satan, who 
has no truth to propose to men, comes with 
axe and sword to make way for his errors. 
Christ’s method is widely different. He teaches 
the truth, and says: ‘If any man will come 
after Me and be my disciple;;—-when He 
comes to the heart He uses no violence, but 
says, ‘Open to me, my sister, my spouse.’ If 
we open He comes in; if we will not open He 
retires: for the Truth is not preached with 
swords and spears, not by bands of soldiers, 
but by counsel and persuasion. But of what 
use can persuasion be where the Imperial Ego 
dominates? Or what place is there for coun- 
sel when resistance to Imperial authority 
must terminate in exile or death?” 

When Julian was killed in his campaign 
against the Persians, in 363, Jovian, who was 
serving with him in the army, was proclaimed 
by the soldiers to be his successor. Yet Jo- 
vian professed to be a Christian of the ortho- 
dox faith. Making peace with the Persians, 
he returned to Antioch, but, on his way thence 
to Constantinople he died of suffocation, or 
was foully dealt with, after a reign of only 
seven months. Again the army dictated a suc- 
cessor, in the person of Valentinian, who upon 
assuming the purple associated with him his 
hrother Valens. The latter thence became 
emperor of the East, and Valentinian of the 
West, his capital being Milan instead of Rome. 
Valentinian had been scarcely two years emper- 
or when a violent contest arose for the see of 
Rome, for even then the bishopric of that city 
began to be looked upon as the highest eccle- 
slastical dignity in the world, and those who 
craved its possession were scarcely gifted with 
the humility and self-renunciation of Peter 
and Paul. 

In the first two centuries it had been the 
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custom for the whole Christian population or 
district over which the bishop was to preside, 
to decide upon his fitness. Cyprian says, 
that a true and just ordination was one where- 
in the suffrages and judgment of both the 
clergy and the people united. In the year 366 
a great struggle arose for the see of Rome, 
Damasus and Ursicinus being the chief con- 
testants. While the latter was being conse- 
crated in the Julian basilica, Damasus, with 
a disorderly mob, burst into the building and 
stopped the proceedings. Violent contests of 
a similar kinds followed, frequently accompa- 
nied by bloodshed. At one time as many as 
one hundred and thirty dead bodies strewed 
the pavement of the Basilica Licinius. Finally, 
Damasus, who was a favorite of the Roman 
ladies, was triumphant. Thus it may be seen 
that the Komans were still largely pagan, not- 
withstanding their assumption of the Christian 
name, and that they yet favored the contest 
by main force, although the scene might be 
transferred from the arena of the amphithea- 
tre to the pavement of a Christian basilica. 

Chrysostom, then a young man, living at 
Antioch, subsequently referred to the fore- 
going and similar most discreditable scenes of 
strife, when he said: ‘‘I will pass by, lest 
they should seem incredible, the tale of mur- 
ders perpetrated in the churches, and havoc 
wrought in cities by contentions for bishop- 
rics. The elections were generally made on 
public festivals and were disgraceful scenes 
of party feeling and intrigue. The really im- 
portant qualifications for the office were sel- 
dom considered.” 

The Mennonite writer, Twisck, in his Chron- 
icle, says of Chrysostum: ‘‘This golden-mouth, 
John Chrysostom, taught also mightily against 
cruelty, tryanny, war and bloodshed, main- 
taining that it is altogether improper for 
Christians to wage war, and that peace and 
quiet are to be tanght in the kingdom of 
Christ. Christ, he says, compels not, drives 
not away, oppresses not, but accords to each 
his free will, saying that the tares (to which 
the heretics are compared) are not to be rooted 
out, which he says Christ spoke for the pur- 
pose of preventing and forbidding bloodshed. 
No violence is to be employed in heavenly 
things, the wicked teachings which have pro- 
ceeded from heretics are to be reprehended 
and anathematized; but the man we must 
spare.” 

A little further on we will have further to 
say of Chrysostom. It will be proper here to 
briefly allude to several others whose person- 
alities and writings fill a prominent place in 
this latter half of the fourth century, which 
produced so many defenders of the Nicene 
creed, and not a few who appeared as cham- 
pions of the views of Arius. Among the for- 
mer were Basil and his friend Gregory Nazian- 
zen, of Cappadocia, both of whom received 
their education in part at the university in 
Athens, where Julian, afterwards emperor, 
was at the same time also a student. Basil, 
whose name is distinctly associated with the 
promotion of monasticism in both the East 
and the West, was involved in controversy 
with the Arian emperor, Valens, who inclined 
to manifest toward him a persecuting spirit. 
Gregory on the accession of Theodosius (A. 
D. 380) received the call to the high place of 
bishop of Constantinople, but he liked not the 
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intrigue, turmoil and contention of the impe- 
rial city, and soon returned to his quiet retreat 
in Cappadocia. Being invited by the emperor 
to attend a Synod at Constantinople, he re- 
plied: ‘‘To tell the truth, I am in such a tem- 
per of mind that 1 shun every assemblage of 
bishops, because | have never yet seen a good 
issue to any synod, have never been present 
at any which did not do more for the multiplica- 
tion than it did for the suppression of evil. 
An indescribable thirst for contention and rule 
prevails in them; and a man who dares to lift 
up his voice against what is base in others, 
will be far more certain to bring down re- 
proach upon himself than to succeed in re- 
moving such baseness. ”* 

The name of Ambrose, bishop of Milan, is 
associated among other things, with the hu- 
miliation of the great emperor Theodosius. 
The latter was at Milan at the time of the 
serious tumult over a charioteer, in Thessalo- 
nica, referred to in a preceding chapter as 
followed by a shocking tragedy of wholesale 
murder of his own instigation, at the circus in 
that city. Ambrose pereimptorily refused to 
condone this iniquitous offence of the emperor, 
but instead, refused him admission to the 
church, and restored him only after eight 
months of severe penance. ‘The prelate’s ex- 
ceeding displeasure and condemnation of the 
heinous offence were abundantly called for, 
though the power thus put forth has proved 
to be a dangerous one to be lodged in or 
claimed by a mortal. Ambrose nevertheless, 
defines a limit to the manifestation of condem- 
nation in saying: 

“‘The violence of worldly opponents must 
not be overcome with worldly, but spiritual 
weapons; and heretics must be punished only 
by exclusion from the church; for the cham- 
pions of Christ seek neither weapons nor iron 
balls.” The emperor Valens had no scruples 
of that sort. According to Robertson, he or- 
dered (A. D. 373) that monks should be 
dragged from their retreat and should be 
compelled to perform their service (civil and 
military) as citizens, under the penalty of be- 
ing beaten to death. The Egyptian deserts 
were invaded by soldiers commissioned to en- 
force the edict, and many of the monks suf- 
fered death in consequence. These favored 
the Nicene declaration of faith; the emperor, 
as already said, was an Arian. The army had 
declared itself Christian. 

At the time of this edict of Valens against 
the monks, Chrysostom, who was then twenty- 
eight years of age, was living with a commu- 
nity of recluses who dwelt in separate huts in 
the mountainous regions south of and near to 
Antioch, having withdrawn themselves that 
they might live a life removed as they hoped, 
from the corruption of the neighboring city, 
laboring with their hands to supply their ne- 
cessities and those of the poor. Chrysostom 
wrote a treatise defending the recluses against 


*Eleven hundred years later, we find Cranmer using 
this language to a friend who had unwisely recom- 
mended another to a vacant ecclesiastical office. “Ye 
do know what ambition and desire of promotion is in men 
of the church, and what indirect means they do use, and 
have used, to obtain their purpose; which, their unreason- 
able desires and appetites, I do trust that you will be 
more ready to oppress and extinguish, than to favour or 
further the same ; and I remit to your judgment and wis- 
dom, what an unreasonable thing it is for a man to labour 
for his own promotion spiritual.” 
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the advisers and abettors of the persecution. 
He contends that the struggle for virtue ought 
not to be thus beset by a Christian empefor, 
while vice is allowed to prevail unchecked. 
“*T see,”’ he says, ‘‘a constant perpetration of 
crimes which are all condemned by Christ as 
meriting the punishment of hell—adultery, 
fornication, envy, anger, evil-speaking and 
many more. The multitude which is engaged 
in this wickedness is unmolested, but the 
monks who fly from it themselves or persuade 
others to take flight also are punished without 
mercy.” 

At the end of the fourth century, Theodo- 
sius dying in the year 395, the empire was di- 
vided between his two-sons: Arcadius, a lad 
of eighteen years—weak in moral principle as 
in body, the easy tool of designing individuals 
—being given the eastern division, and his 
brother Honorius the western. The lapsed 
conditions at Constantinople like those at 
Rome were significant, as indicative of the de- 
generacy of Christianity following the assump- 
tion of hierachical and state supremacy. Ru- 
finus, cruel and perfidious minister of state, 
Eutropius the vile eunuch of the palace, Gai- 
nas, the general who ravished instead of de- 
fended the empire and so invited the irrup- 
tions of Vandals, Goths and Huns,—these 
formed a trio well calculated to facilitate the 
wreck of a great empire. 

Aiming at the deposition of Chrysostom 
from the patriarchate of Constantinople, The- 
ophilus, bishop of Alexandria, instigated by 
jealousy though concealed under plausible pre- 
texts, fomented discord in the city of the Bos- 
phorus. A synod of hostile bishops being 
convoked there (403) to consider certain false 
or trivial charges against Chrysostom, the lat- 
ter was declared guilty, and, by the Emperor 
Arcadius and his very worldly wife Eudoxia, 
was ordered into banishment. On the follow- 
ing day an earthquake occurred, which shook 


ish ceremonies should occur at all, and espe-|cruits nor the trained veterans in the holy 
cially in front of the cathedral, greatly of-| warfare can worthily reflect in their mortal 
fended Chrysostom, who made an appeal to the | personality the crowning glory and authori- 
prefect of the city. Eudoxia, angered at) tative prestige of the Church Triumphant. True 
this, caused a second hostile council to be| church-unity is, to the world, a necessarily 
convened. Although no condemnation ap- | invisible fact. The same afflictions are to be 
pears to have been pronounced on the patri- | accomplished in Christians as are in the world, 
arch, the imperial authority was invoked| though to more substantial purpose. They 
against him. Upon the eve of Easter, the ca-| are still more or less largely as deceivers, 
thedral of St. Sophia was the scene of a great| and yet true; as unknown, and yet well- 
tumult, the thousands there assembled were] known; as dying, and behold they live; ag 
forcibly ejected by the soldiery, and when the} chastened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet 
people reassembled in the Baths of Constan- | always rejoicing; as poor, yet making many 
tine, the Thracian Band was instructed to fol-| rich; as having nothing, and yet possessing 
low them, and the former scene was reenacted. | all things” (2 Cor. vi: 8-10; iv: 7-10). Short 
Sentence of banishment to a village on the|of that coming completion of Divine revela- 
border of Armenia was then declared against | tion (John xvi : 13), in which “spirit and un- 
Chrysostom. Palladius, who has minutely re- | derstanding ”’ shall be indeed harmonized, the 
lated these occurrences, says: ‘‘The angel of| claim of entire catholicity by any Christian 
the church went out with him.’’ It is also| denomination must be premature; and the 
remarked that ‘‘the spirit of lawlessness and| world, while apprehending the body of the 
selfishness which was let loose during this per-| church as the mere aggregation of such a 
iod of misrule, dealt a blow to morality and | nondescript or paradoxical constituency, can 
discipline from which the church at Constan-| never consciously realize and recognize the 
tinople never recovered.” leadership of the church as it actually exists. 
(To be continued.) Therefore it is that, while the intellect is 
a eres the highest plane on which the spiritual man 
can approach the unspiritual consciousness, 
the leadership of the church in the world is 
one of warfare and conquest rather than of 
mere logical demonstration. That warfare isa 
conflict of custom or morality rather than of 
argument, wherein the previous worldling, as 
subdued, or convicted and converted, by the 
authority of a truthful manner of life, becomes 
amenable to the **‘ sweet reasonableness ”’ of a 
true logic. As the faithful and persevering 
neophyte of the church, the convert from the 
world will graduate through the successive 
stages of faith and experience which are scrip- 
turally symbolized by the blade, the ear, and 
the full corn in the ear, into that maturity 
of character which will make him in turn a 
dispenser of that sweet reasonableness by 
which he has erewhile profited. He will be- 
come not only measurably weaned from a de- 
pendence on church tutelage, but qualified in 
like measure to represent the church in its 
controversy with the wisdom which ‘‘ cometh 
not from above.’’ But still, as has been al- 
ready intimated, the relationship of the indi- 
vidual membership to the Body is not lost in 
the operation or conduct of that outside or 
missionary service; and so it becomes a matter 
of vital interest to consider what is the defin- 
ite, abiding duty of the individual member- 
ship, as distinguished from the mission of the 
body at large to the world at large. 

And thus the observation seems to be called 
for, that while the church upon earth, in its 
relation to the world, is pre-eminently a church 
militant, the individual members of that church 
are divinely forewarned that a man’s foes shall 
be those of his own household. The circle of 
the Christian’s external conflict in the first 
place to be narrowed to those most intimate 
relations of worldly life, in which his native 
foibles and eccentricities and his wilful ca- 
prices will elicit the swiftest and presumably 
the kindliest rebuke. A due regard to the 
lessons of experience will then inculcate the 
view that his individual duty of conflict is 
wholly an internal duty, consisting in that 
combatting of his own temptations and in- 
firmities which is synonymous or identical 































































































For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Body and Members. 


That “‘no man liveth to himself and no 
man dieth to himself ’’ remains to be true of 
all men who live that true life which has 
been ** by the gospel bro’t to light ’’ as an im- 
mortal life. As living branches of the one 
Vine, and as members one of another,’’ be- 
cause “‘ members in particular” of Him who is 
the Head over all things to his living Church, 
it concerns individual members of that mysti- 
cal Body to ponder their relationship to the 
Body in both the origination and the operation 
of that relationship. In the first place it be- 
hooves them to consider that society is not a 
mere aggregation of individuals, fortuitously 
the palace, and especially the bed chamber of | evolved from individual persons, as the indi- 
the empress. Alarmed at what she considered | vidual person is assumed by an erratic phil- 
a marked dislay of Divine displeasure, Chrys- | osophy to have been evolved from individual 
ostom was immediately recalled and was en-| atoms. In that Divine concept to which our 
thusiastically received by the populace. ‘Two | groping human conceptions must normally tend, 
months later, however, there happened an | the vast mass of mankind may be presumed to 
event which again involved the bishop in ser- | have been an original unit, whose fragmentary 
ious trouble. Eudoxia, despite her high pro- | offshoots, all too lamely and slowly are ac- 
fessions of orthodoxy, which she sought to es. | complishing the original purpose of the Divine 
tablish by acting as patroness and builder of | counsel and inception. While therefore in- 
church edifices, seems to have been a decided | dividual and society are alike of Divine origin 
worldling in her everyday life, her court, per-| and design, we may for purposes of strict 
haps, not being noticeably different from that | doctrine and true practice, regard the indi- 
of the pagan sovereigns of prior generations. | vidual phase of life as secondary or parasitic 
Chrysostom’s denunciations of the corruptions | to the social phase, and not the reverse. At 
of the time, the attendance at the theatrical | least in that educational stage of experience 
spectacles and the games of the circus, but|in which we have need to hear from fellow- 
particularly his plain talk against female ex- | beings the injunction, ‘‘ Know the Lord,’’ the 
travagance and levity and the wearing of gay | living church as his representative element in 
apparel, had at all times been received with| the promiscuous mass of mankind, demands 
an ill grace by the empress, who appeared as | our loyalty, and inaugurates our needful intel- 
the leader of the fashion of the day. lectual sustenance, as representing the present 

Ambitious also to be the recipient of hom-| mediatorship of Christ upon earth. ‘‘ Ye,” said 
age equal to that accorded Arcadius, Eudoxia | He, ‘‘ are the light of the world.” 
ordered a statue of herself to he erected, in} While however that living church of rep- 
the forum. It was a brilliant silver image, | resentative humanity must be regarded as a 
mounted upon a column of porphyry, and was | compact and continuous whole in the original 
placed directly in front of the vestibule of St. | purpose and progressive administration of its 
Sophia—the occasiun being celebrated with | Divine Ordainer, that essential unity or solid- 
music and dancing and all the pagan festivi- | arity is necessarily held in seeming abeyance, 
ties commonly observed at the adoration of|as a mere mystical principle, for that in each 
the image of an emperor. That such heathen-| successive historic era neither the raw re- 
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THE FRIEND. 


Fifth Mo. 30, 1903. 





ble. I don’t want the birds to notice me in 
the least. There are some days when I 
scarcely move for hours at a time, except to 
take notes.”’ 

Here, in part, lies the secret of Olive 
Thorne Miller’s success. She never depends 
upon her memory or her imagination. With 
the utmost care her observations are jotted 
down on the spot, and at night, while the in- 
cidents are still fresh in her mind, they are 
written out. Her first and second books of 
birds are very well known. She is a New 
Yorker by birth, and now lives in Brooklyn. 

Presbyterian. 





TYPHOID FEVER SPREAD BY IGNORANT DAI- 
RYMEN.—The following article is of value as 
very pointedly calling attention to the way in 
which typhoid fever is frequently dissemina- 
ted. The proper care of milk is a subject 
which should be better understood. 

During the past winter, a dairy formerly of 
good repute, lying about four miles from Palo 
Alto, was leased to a Portuguese family. In 
this family, in March, a death occurred from 
typhoid fever. Two of the three houses stand 
on the brink of a brook which bounds the cat- 
tle yard. From this brook a wooden channel 
carries water to a large wooden trough within 
the yard. In this trough the cans and pails 
of the dairy were washed. 

From the house, the excreta of the fever 
patient seem to have been thrown, Latin- 
fashion, on the ground, to be washed by the 
rains into the brook, and thence into the trough. 

One of the milkmen supplying the town of 
Palo Alto bought milk from this Parreiro 
dairy. About April six cases of fever ap- 
peared in Palo Alto. The water supply of the 
town, as well as that of the university, from 
deep-driven wells, was found above suspicion. 
This dairy was examined, bacilli were found in 
its milk, and on April 8 the milk route was 
closed. In this period, however, many people 
had taken the milk, and in the next three 
weeks there were upwards of one hundred and 
fifty cases in the town, eighty of them being 
students of Stanford Univeristy. 

On the university campus, a mile away, about 
eight hundred and fifty of the one thousand 
four hundred and eighty students of the uni- 
versity live. Two fraternity hotises on the 
campus were served with milk from Parrei- 
ro’s. In one of these houses fourteen out of 
twenty persons were attacked. In the other 
four out of twenty. In the university dormi- 
tories, and in the remaining fraternities there 
have been a few cases, persons who had eaten 
at a Palo-Alto restaurant or had been guests 
at some infected -house. 

About one hundred and ten cases have de- 
veloped among the students of the university, 
and there have been four deaths, all in Palo 
Alto. The source of infection was promptly 
detected. The period of incubation, about 
three weeks is now past; every care has been 
taken to prevent secondary infection, and thus 
far there have been no cases from such infec- 
tion. 

The chief lesson lies in the need of closer 
inspection of the habits and methods of dai- 
rymen and gardeners who come from the south 
of Europe.—Science. 


THE ORANGE SECRET.—It was told me by 


Maritza, a little Greek girl, in far-away 
Turkey; and I am going to tell it here and 
now to every one, because I have never found 
any American child who had discovered it.” 

I was finishing my breakfast one morning, 
when I heard a little sound at my elbow. It 
was Maritza, who had slipped off her shoes at 
the outer door, and come so softly through 
the open hall that I had not heard her. 

After I had taken the parcel of sewing her 
mother had sent, I gave Maritza two oranges 
which were left in a dish on the table. One 
of them was big, and the other quite small. 

““One orange is for you,’’ I said, ‘‘and the 
other you may carry to Louka. Which one 
will you give him?” 

Maritza waited a long while before answer- 
ing. At any time she would have thought it 
very rude for a little child to answer promptly 
or in a voice loud enough to be easily heard; 
but this time she waited even longer than 
good manners required. She looked one 
orange over and then the other. After a 
little more urging from me she whispered, 
“This one.’’ It was the big one. 

Curious to know of the struggle which had 
made her so long in deciding, I said, “‘But 
why don’t you give Louka the small orange? 
He is a small boy.” 

Maritza dug her little stockinged toes into 
the carpet and twisted her apron hem before 
she answered. 

“Is not Anna waiting for me at the gate?” 
she said. ‘‘Anna and | will eat my orange 
together. Mine has twelve pieces, and the 
other only eleven. Anna would not like to 
take six pieces if I had only five.” 

“You cannot see through the orange skin, 
Maritza, to tell how many pieces there are. 
How is it you know?” I asked. 

Then Maritza told me the orange secret, 
and this is it. 

If you look at the stem-end of an orange, 
you will see that the scar where it pulled 
away from the stem is like a little wheel, 
with spokes going out from the centre. If 
you count the spaces between these spokes, 
you will find there are just as many of them 
as there will be sections in the orange when 
you open it; and so you can tell, as Maritza 
did, how many “‘pieces’’ an orange has. 

Perhaps you think every orange has the 
same number, just as every apple has five 
cells which hold its seeds; but you will find it 
is not so. Why not? Well, I do not know. 
But, perhaps, away back in the history of the 
orange, when it is a flower, or perhaps when 
it is only a bud, something may happen which 
hurts some of: the cells or makes some of 
them outgrow the rest. Then the number of 
cells is fixed; and, no matter how big and 
plump and juicy the orange becomes, it has 
no more sections than it had when it was a 
little green button, just beginning to be an 
orange. 

The next time you eat an orange, try to 
find out its secret before you open it.—Julia 
E. Twitchell in Little Folks. 





DESPISE not the little things. A word of 
one syllable, a nod of the head, a motion of 
the hand are each very small matters, but 
they are frequently the difference between 
truth and falsehood, between right and wrong. 
—Kennett Advance. 


The Patience Pail. 


There was once a man in China who, like 
many other people in the world, was very much 
given to letting his temper get away with 
him without its giving him sufficient warning, 
He would often get angry at some little pro. 
vocation and then repent very sadly at hig 
leisure. He wished that there could be dig. 
covered some method for keeping him cop. 
stantly reminded that he must not get angry, 
in such way that he could not be taken off hig 
guard. It was suggested to our Chinege 
friend that he get a “‘patience pail’’—that jg 
a pail in which one is supposed to be able to 
put his anger and then cover it up witha 
good strong lid to keep the anger in. He 
must carry it always. That would keep him 
always reminded. 

He thought that would be a very good thing, 
so he obtained a patience pai! and started of 
satisfied and glad. Now his anger would get 
out only after he had exercised due delibera- 
tion and should open the pail. 

By and by a boy began to follow him, and 
having his curiosity excited at seeing the man 
carrying the pail, asked, ‘‘Say, Mister, what 
is that you are carrying?’ ‘“‘It is a patience 


pail,’’ said the man enthusiastically. “‘What 
is that for?’’ asked the small boy. ‘‘Oh it is 
to keep me from getting angry.’’ ‘‘Oh!” 


said the boy with an intimation of mischief, 
and not inquiry, in his tone. He followed on 
in silence and asked again, ‘“‘Say, Mister, 
what is that you are carrying?’ “‘It isa 
patience pail.’’ ‘“‘Oh!’’? Another two minutes 
of silence following and the question was 
repeated, ‘‘Say, Mister, what is that you are 
carrying?’’ ‘‘It is a patience pail!’’—with 
signs of losing ground. Another minute 
passes and the little rascal asks, ‘“‘Say, Mister, 
will you not tell me what that is you are car- 
rying?’’ “‘It is a patience pail, but you must 
not ask too much’’—signs of inward boiling, 
The little monkey is full of mischief, and 
after another silence and a moment’s hum 
ming, he says, “‘Say,—Mister,—do tell me 
what that is you are carrying?’ ‘You littl 
rascal! It’s a funny thing you cannot re 
member anything two minutes! You little 
scoundrel, if I could catch you (running after 
him) if I wouldn’t warm you! I broke m 
patience pail. I lost my patience. What 
good is a patience pail.” 

He went off sadly repenting, while the littk 
rascal went off laughing over his success it 
making the poor stricken one fail. 

How often we, in trying to trust in ov 
own strength or some worldly plan, are perse 
cuted by some little messenger of Satan, afl 
how often we fail! But what a joy we haw 
when we find a real helper in Christ, our Sat 
iour. This Chinese story lets us know als 
that the Chinese, too, do have sorrow ové 
their human weaknesses and that many haf 
struggles long and hard to be good. The 
recognize no Saviour to help them, and so resof 
to useless schemes like having a “‘patientt 
pail.”” They struggle on in their own weil 
way, without the clear knowledge of the divitt 
and mighty Redeemer.—H. G. C. Hallock, # 
the Presbyterian. 





ALTHOUGH good never springs out of ev 
it is developed to its highest by content 
with evil.—Ruskin, 
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Reflecting the Glory. 


Qne summer day, when walking on the slope 
of a hill—the sun setting behind me, right 
away across the valley I espied a most re- 
markable light, it was more brilliant than 
electric light, and seemed to rise from the 

und. At first I supposed that some one 
had lit a fire with resinous wood that sparkled 
and flashed, but there was evidently no smoke. 
It seemed as though some angel had dropped 
a brilliant star down there upon the ploughed 
feld, and that it was burning itself out. Fi- 
nally on my reaching the spot, I discovered 
that an old piece of broken glass had caught 
the light of the setting sun, and was bathed 
ina supernatural glow. An old piece of bot- 
tle glass,--yet so brilliant,—the bottle glass 
not being visible, because of the light that 
shone on it! 

Such is the apostle’s thought. We are to 
reflect Jesus, as a mirror reflects and flashes 
in the light that falls upon it. If there be a 
veil between the mirror and the sun, there is 
no possibility of its reflecting the radiant 
beams; and if there is any sin upon your heart 
which hinders your fellowship with Jesus, 
there is no possibility of your passing on his 
beauty. Only remember that the mirror is 
unseen, whilst the light is seen. So shall it 
be with us—‘‘We preach not ourselves, but 
Christ Jesus as Lord, and ourselves as your 
servants for Jesus’ sake.” 

“And so we all with unveiled faces reflect- 
ing as a mirror the glory of the Lord, are 
transformed into the same image from glory 
to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.’’ 
—2 Cor. iii. 18.— Anon. 





The Use of Enemies. 


When a man complains of his enemies, it 
tot only shows that his heart is filled with 
bitterness, and that he would not hesitate to 
retaliate if opportunity should offer, but also 
that he lacks wisdom as well as charity in not 
considering how useful an enemy could be to 
him. A wise and faithful friend once spoke 
his acquaintance upon this subject, as fol- 
ows: 

“You are ever complaining of the wrong 
ad annoyance you suffer from your enemy, 
but you forget that more than half your trou- 
tle and fears come from your own heart, for 
eto whom you give such an evil disposition 
tando you no harm as long as you do that 
vhich is just and honorable in the sight of 
God and man. Guard more against yourself, 
amd you will have less reason to fear other 
eiemies, for open enemies are far less dan- 
getous than secret ones. The man is an 
temy to himself who indulges in hatred to 
tis fellow-man, and meditates revenge against 
those of whose hostility he complains; for by 
therishing such a temper of mind he makes 
imself an enemy of the God who condemns 
all implacability and malevolence of disposi- 
in. Now consider the matter calmly, and 





ef" Will soon see how much good you may de- 
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ve from an enemy; so much, indeed, that 
ju may be led to esteem him as a friend, and 
“y God that so much good can come of 
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“NATURE works without haste, but without 
alse, steadily.’’ 
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Items Concerning the Society. 


The return of Asa S. Wing to Philadelphia has 
been welcomed after his fourteen weeks’ absence 
on a visit to Japan. 


JOHN Pim, an elder, from Belfast, Ireland, who 
arrived in Philadelphia on the 20th, in time to 
attend a portion of Western District Monthly 
Meeting, was much interested also at Western 
Quarterly Meeting held at London Grove on the 
22nd, and in the meeting at Germantown on 
First-day the 24th. He has been diligently form- 
ing acquaintances with the several members of 
the Pim family in these parts. On the 25th he 
departed for Tennessee, Kentucky, and Georgia, 
and aims shortly to conclude in Canada his fort- 
night's visit to America. 


Notes from Others. 


The Methodist Discipline tells the ministers to 
“make out what they take in hand.” 











The Pope has granted an “indulgence” to every 
Catholic who will read for fifteen minutes every 
day the translation of the Gospels and the Acts 
which has been issued with the approval of the 
Vatican. 

Herbert Booth, son of General Booth, who has 
left the Salvation Army, is to start a mission in 
which he will preach “the gospel” by means of 
Bible dramas, illustrated in up-to-date fashion by 
the cinematograph. 

The Churchman states that Roman Catholics in 
England are in no way behind the Americans in 
the zeal of their conversion to Bible reading. They 
are ridding themselves of the notion that the Bible 
is a Protestant book. 

It is reported that Mwanga, the cruel king of 
Uganda, who murdered Bishop Hannington and 
burned at the stake scores of native Christians, 
has just died in exile on one of the Seychelles 
Islands in the Indian Ocean. 

The Universalist Leader says: “Our creed makers 
and religious teachers have not yet discovered 
that religion and morality are the two halves of 
one living thing, and you cannot kill one without 
killing the other.” 

J. C. Paton of the New Hebrides writes that 
there are over 16,000 worshippers of God now on 
the islands. There are yet 40,000 and more can- 
nibals on this group of islands. On Malekula and 
its surrounding islands the natives are still sav- 
ages. 





A heathen in Burma obtained a copy of the 
Psalms left by a traveller who stopped at his 
house. For twenty years the man worshipped the 
God revealed in the Psalms, then a missionary ap- 
peared, who gave him a copy of the New Testa- 
ment, which he received with great joy. 

In an article on “The Childless Church” the 
author, Charlotte Brewster Jordan says: “The 
world waits for the coming of the one who will do 
for the children’s church what Froebel did for the 
children’s school. When that comes the reproach 
of the childless church shall be taken away. 


George Cadbury of England has presented to 
the Society of Friends his Woodbrooke estate with 
an endowment of £12,000 for “management and 
upkeep,” as a permanent settlement for training 
in religious work. Accommodations will be pro- 
vided for forty students. 


The religious community called the Society of 
Harmonists has sold all its property in Sewickley 
Valley, Pa., for $2,500,000. This society was 
founded in Wurtemberg at the close of the eigh- 


teenth century, and because of persecution came 
to America in 1803. Their creed -was the Bible 
and they held to the doctrine of community of 
gocds, and celibacy. Their numbers now are very 
few and of greatly advanced age. 





Lectures before a Christian Worker’s Associa- 
tion are announced on the following topics:—1. 
Theology —2. Angelology.—3. Anthropology.—4. 
Harmatialogy.—5. Soteriology.—6. Ecclesiology. 
These are at the same time rightly explained as 
meaning respectively: “The Doctrine of God,” “The 
Doctrine of Angels,” “The Doctrine of Man,” “The 
Doctrine of Sin,” and “of Salvation,” and “The 
Doctrine of the Church.” 





The British Weekly is said to have a fine editor- 
ial on “The Future of Quakerism and the Salvation 
Army.” “If,” says the article “General Booth 
were to create an order of preachers—and no man 
in the country has such opportunities—he would 
give many of his converts the highest opportuni- 
ties of benefiting others and spiritualizing them- 
selves.” But a man-created order of preachers and 
a spiritualized ministry are a contradiction in 
terms. 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN AND THE Borers.—A few 
weeks ago Joseph Chamberlain arose in the House 
of Commons and retracted the charges that for a 
series of years he had laid before the House of 
Commons concerning the character and conduct of 
the Boers with respect to their treatment of their 
Kaffir servants. He went on to say that the Boers 
were absolved of the charges of brutality, of vio- 
lent misconduct toward the natives, or of ill-treat- 
ing them, and testified that the Boers seemed 
somehow or other to have understood the native 
character. ‘“Harper’s Weekly” of a recent number 
gives a summary of the speech on which this note 
is based. 

Wuy Rector?—Rector is from the Latin, regere, 
to rule. In this sense a politician could be a Rec- 
tor, while it requires one called and ordained of 
God to fulfill the office of a Pastor. If this Biblical 
and more beautiful name for the ministry must be 
blotted out, and the Rector take its place, on what 
grounds do you make the change? 

We do not deny that Rectors have not always 
existed, as frequently perhaps, among the laity as 
among the ministry. Laymen who denounce the 
Papacy with the strongest language often pose as 
little popes in their own little parishes. Whoever 
the Rector of the parish may be, whether the offi- 
ciating minister or the self-exalted layman, let 
him remember that this office has no sanction 
from God’s Bible, and that according to apostolic 
order no one was ever ordained Rector.—Fuclid 
Philips, in Episcopal Recorder. 


“The things that I care for most in our Church,” 
said Van Dyke, Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly, “‘are not those which divide us 
from other Christians, but are those which unite 
us to them. The things that I love most in Chris- 
tianity are those which give it power to save and 
satisfy, to console and cheer, to inspire and bless 
human hearts and lives. The thing that I desire 
most for Presbyterianism is that it should prove 
its mission and extend its influence in the world 
by making men happy in the knowing and doing 
of the things which Christ teaches. 

“The Church that the twentieth century will 
hear most gladly and honor most sincerely will 
have two marks. It will be the Church that 
preaches the central truths of Christianity most 
clearly, strongly and joyfully. It will be the 
Church that finds and shows most happiness in 
living the simple life and doing good in the world. 
May that Church be ours.” 


In response to the call which went forth to 
many churches to observe last First-day as “Emer- 
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son Sunday,” the Christian Advocate says: ‘To 
commemorate Emerson as a genius, as a literary 
star of the first magnitude, as a citizen, as being 
of considerable value to the symmetrical develop- 
ment of thought by opposing bald materialism, as 
one who has extended the fame of the United 
States far and wide by his poems and essays, as a 
person of unusual sweetness of disposition, and the 
sympathizer with the elevation of mankind and 
the removal of inequalities, is as unobjectionable 
and as praiseworthy as the vote that placed him 
so high in the Hall of Fame; but for orthodox 
Christians to take the hours set apart for religious 
worship to magnify the life of one who used his 
powers to dethrone Christ as in any special degree 
the Son of God, and attached no value to His sac- 
rifice for the salvation of men, except as a mere 
martyr, would be most incongruous except for 
Jews, Unitarians and Deists.” 

Captain Mahan, of the United States Navy, 
speaking before a recent meeting of the Episcopal 
Church Club, in New York, is reported as having 
said: 

“Has not the world, within the last thirty years, 
learned from the Church that man’s personal piety 
is a matter of small consequence alongside of his 
benevolent activities? Has not the Church come 
to teach, consciously or unconsciously, the exter- 
nal activities, outward benevolence, are not merely 
the fruit—for that they are—of Christian life, 
but the Christian life itself—that doing these 
things is the all-sufficient living before God?” 

If that statement, says the Presbyterian, cor- 
rectly states the lesson that the world has learned 
from the Church, there is the demand for a fuller 
presentation of the need of personal piety. Real 
fruitage is the witness to life and not its end, it is 
only the external evidence of the regenerated soul. 
Benevolences and philanthropy of themselves avail 
nothing, but “in his name” become deeds of right- 
eousness. The Christian life consists not in doing, 
but in being. To the end of any real service re- 
generation is a necessity, and that means new 
creatures in Christ Jesus. 

a a 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UNITED STATES. — President Roosevelt in a speech at 
Salem, Oregon, on the 21st inst., referred indirectly to 
the persecution of Jews in Russia, deprecating the out- 
rages and expressing gratification that this country is 
free from religious hatred and persecution. He also said: 
“There is but one safe rule to follow in public life, as 
in private life, and that is the old, old rule of treating 
your neighbor as you would like your neighbor to treat 
you ; the old rule of decency, of honesty, of square deal- 
ing as between man and man. Just so long as our people 
keep character, so long as they have the fundamental vir- 
tues of decency, of courage, of common sense, just so 
long we may rest assured that this country will go on- 
ward and upward until it occupies a place among the 
nations of mankind such as has never before been known 
since the days when history was first written.” 

Dr. Robert H. Chase, of the Frankford Asylum, has 
stated in a late report that insanity in this country ap- 
pears to be increasing. He says: “From the best in- 
formation at hand, we conclude it is probably true that 
there is still an increase in insanity. In the United 
States immigration has a potent bearing on the results 
of these computations. This may easily be seen when it 
is considered that while only one-eighth of the popula- 
tion is foreign born, one-third of the insane belong to 
this class.” 

Under a certain contract between the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. and the Western Union Telegraph Co., the 
latter agreed to remove its poles and wires from the lines 
of the Railroad Company, upon receiving six months’ notice 
todo so. This notice was given, but the Telegraph Com- 
pany not only refused to remove its poles, but applied to 
court to restrain the Railroad Company from it. On the 
21st inst. Judge Buffington, of the United States Court, 
at Pittsburg, declined to issue such an injunction, upon 
which President Cassatt, of the Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 
directed that the poles and wires should be removed, 
which was done immediately by employees of the com- 
pany. Poles and lines which had cost at least $500,000 
have been rendered useless. The work covered 1200 miles 
of track, and included about 55,000 poles, upon which were 
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strung 15,000 miles of wire. From every point east of 
Pittsburg, except in the northern part of New Jersey, 
which is not embraced in the division, and along the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington Division of the 
Pennsylvania, it is reported that not a pole or foot of 
Western Union wire remains on the railroad right of way. 
It is probable that litigation upon this subject will be 
carried to the Supreme Court. 

A dispatch from Great Falls, Mont., of the 19th, re- 
ports that a great snow storm had prevailed for the past 
three days, which had caused a great loss of sheep and 
cattle, and says herders have abandoned their flocks on 
every hand and fled for safety to the settlements and 
ranches. Nothing like the fury of this storm has ever 
before been witnessed in Northern Montana. It is stated 
that 1,500,000 sheep, worth $3,750,000, perished in bliz- 
zards in Montana the past winter. 

In consequence of the recent advance in the price of 
cotton, attention has been called to the large area of 
land in Mississippi which might be utilized in producing 
it and other valuable crops. This is in the Delta, lying 
between the Mississippi and Yazoo rivers, extending from 
Memphis to Vicksburg, and Yazoo area, adjacent to the 
Delta, together comprising nearly 200,000 acres. A por- 
tion of this land, however, will require protection from 
floods and also draining. 

The total annual loss from forest fires in this coun- 
try is estimated at from twenty-five to fifty millions of 
dollars. 

There were 472 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 2 less than the pre- 
vious week and 4 more than the corresponding week of 
1902. Of the foregoing 241 were males and 231 fe- 
males: 63 died of consumption of the lungs; 56 of in- 
flammation of the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 
11 of diphtheria: 22 of cancer ; 18 of apoplexy ; 31 of 
typhoid fever; 4 of scarlet fever, and 4 of small pox. 

FoREIGN.—The strong opposition existing in England 
to the Government’s London Education bill was manifes- 
ted on the 23rd in that city, in a public demonstration 
attended by great numbers, estimated at from 300,000 
to 500,000 persons ; a general protest was voiced ina 
resolution condemning the Education bill because it “de 
stroys the School Board, excludes women from control 
and imposes religious tests upon teachers.” 

A dispatch from Washington says : Great Britain has 
decided to accord China the same terms in the settle- 
ment of the Boxer indemnity as those accepted by the 
United States. 

The State Department has been informed that the Eng- 
lish Charge at Pekin has signified the willingness of the 
Government to accept payment on a silver basis for a 
term of years, reserving under bond the right to receive 
payment of any deficiency that might exist should it 
hereafter be decided that the payments should bave been 
made on a gold basis. This very much strengthens the 
attitude of the United States in its almost single-handed 
contention for payment on the silver basis. 

The permanent treaty between the United States and 
Cuba, in which is incorporated all the provisions of the 
Platt amendment, was signed on the 23rd inst., at Hav- 
ana. Under the terms of the Platt amendment the fol- 
lowing points were required among others to be incor- 
porated in the treaty : 

Cuba will never enter into any treaty or other compact 
with any foreign Power or Powers which will impair the 
independence of Cuba, nor in any manner authorize or 
permit any foreign Power to obtain by colonization or 
for military or naval purposes or otherwise lodgment in 
or control over any portion of the island. 

Cuba agrees that the United States may exercise the 
right to intervene for the preservation of Cuban inde- 
pendence, the maintenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of life, property and individual liberty and 
for discharging the obligations with respect to Cuba im- 
posed by the treaty of Paris on the United States. 

The imports into China from the United States consist 
chiefly of cotton goods, kerosene oil and flour, and during 
the year 1902 were the largest known. They were nearly 
30 per cent. larger than in 1901 and amounted to nearly 
thirty millions of dollars in value. 

Evidences appear that the recent massacre of Jews in 
Kischeneff was encouraged if not instigated by Russian 
officials, but without the knowlege of the Czar, who, it is 
believed, was kept in ignorance of the proposed move- 
ment. It is stated that the Jews in Russia are concen- 
trated in sixteen Governments, being forbidden to dwell 
anywhere else, and, moreover, are confined to the towns, 
and prevented from spreading themselves over the coun- 
try. Under these circumstances they are unable to com- 
pete in the labor market, and, consequently, suffer from 
terrible poverty. 

In a statement made to the United States Government 
in 1893, by Andrew D. White, formerly Ambassador of 
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the United States, at St. Petersburg, it is stated: “The 
restrictions upon the Jews are by no means confined to 
residence, they extend into every field of activity. Ryan 
in the parts of the empire where the Israelites are mogt 
free they are not allowed to hold property in land, nor 
to take mortgage on land nor to farm land, and of late 
they have even been, to a large extent, prevented from 
living on farms and have been thrown back into cities 
and villages, 

“Perhaps the most painful of the restrictions upon 
them is in regard to the education of their children, , 

In regions where they are the most numer. 
ous only 10 per cent. of the scholars in high schools and 
universities are allowed to be Jews, but in many cages 
the number allowed them is but 5 per cent., and in St. 
Petersburg and Moscow only 3 per cent.” 

Resolutions have been passed by different bodies of 
Jews in this country simililar to the following: “Re. 
solved, That the President of the United States, as the 
head of a Government recognizing religious liberty as 
one of its cardinal principles, is in duty bound as a debt 
to human kind, and is hereby urged to take such steps 
through the Department of State as would bring the 
Russian Government to a realization of its obligations 
towards its subjects of dissenting religious opinions, and 
as would further urge said Government to punish the 
guilty and to make a recurrence of such atrocities im- 
possible.” 
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NOTICES. 


A young woman Friend desires some light work for the 
Seventh and Eighth Months. Address J., Office of Tue 
FRIEND. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 A. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way, 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester. 
Phone 1 14a. EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 

Wo. F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 

munications in regard to business should be forwarded tw 
Epwarb G,. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 
Address Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown Old Scholars’ Association.—The 
Seventh Annual Reunion (Fourth Westtown Reunion) of 
the Old Scholars’ Association is planned for Seventh-day, 
Sixth Month 6th, 1903, on the School grounds at West- 
town. 

All old scholars, their husbands, wives and children 
and all others interested, are invited to become members 
of the Association. The members are invited to attend 
the Reunion which will be held from 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. 

Special trains will be met by stages at Westtown Sta- 
tion. The meeting will be held at 11 o’clock in the W. 
O. S. A. tent; it will be addressed by interesting speak- 
ers, whose names will be announced later; after which 
lunch will be served in the school building. The after- 
noon will afford an opportunity of viewing the buildings, 
games, walks, and having the more social enjoyment of 
old school friends. 
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Diep, at his residence in West Philadelphia, on the 
13th day of Third Month, 1903, Lewis WooLMaN, aged 
sixty-two years. A member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern District. 


—-, Fourth Month 28th, 1903, Priscriua M. Lippi 
coTT, a member and elder of Woodstown Meeting and of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J., in the eighty-first year of 
her age. This valued Friend was among the faithful co- 
fessors of the Lord Jesus, and was zealous in showing 
allegiance to Him by diligent attendance on public wor 
ship, although she had few associates in the meeting # 
Woodstown. Her eharacter was marked by decision” 
adopting the course her religious convictions pointed ot 
as the way of Truth ; and the energy with which she bai 
pursued her calling in earlier years distinguished het 
later life by efforts to promote righteousness, and to ful 
fil her part in carrying on the work of our Society. Het 
example may be safely followed by those who live 2 
places where few are left to represent the faith and pre 
tice of Friends. Those who knew her have the ¢ 
tion to believe she has been made more than a conquer 
through Him who loved her. 
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